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THE EXPERIMENT IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CHINA. 

BY 0. F. WISNER, D.D., FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE CANTON CHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE, CANTON, CHINA. 



The Government of China is commonly regarded as one of the 
most absolute in existence. Moreover, by reason of its great 
antiquity and its reputation for conservatism, it has been sup- 
posed that Chinese Imperialism would never change. Conse- 
quently, it is probable that no announcement ever adorned more 
countenances with incredulous smiles than the one made early in 
1907, that China was to have a constitutional government Yet 
subsequent events have removed every reasonable doubt as to the 
bona fide intention of the central Government to share its power 
and responsibility with the people of the country. 

From time immemorial, the Emperor, the Son of Heaven, has 
been in theory the embodiment of all political power in China. 
He stands in the relation of a father to his people, and is the sole 
representative among them of the authority of heaven. The peo- 
ple and their land belong to him. The only limitation to his 
absolute supremacy is that his rule should manifest a purpose 
to serve the best interests of the country. So long as he retains 
a heart loyal to the traditions and destiny of his race, his control 
of life and property is absolute. From the touch of his vermilion 
pen there is no appeal. But as the favored Son of Heaven his 
person is so sacred that he is under the necessity of living a se- 
cluded life. Deity veils itself from mortal view, and the dignity 
and glory of the sole representative on earth of the Unseen, it 
is easy to believe, can only be preserved by being protected 
from the contamination and familiarization of the public gaze. 
But this exalted seclusion must pay dearly for its sanctity. Eoy- 
alty that is too holy to be seen and heard is also too remote to 
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see and hear clearly what is transpiring. The actual exercise of 
that power which is theoretically unlimited must be delegated 
to wholly human agents who cannot be watched. The actual 
government of the country is practically in the hands of the 
Viceroys who rule the several provinces. These are men of affairs, 
who live in the open, and so dominate, as far as they are ca- 
pable, the affairs of their provinces and often those of larger sec- 
tions, sometimes even of the entire nation. To a lesser extent 
the same is true of the magistrates who, under each Viceroy, 
rule the districts into which each province is divided. 

This is a picture of the absolute side of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. But alongside of this there has strangely coexisted a 
strong democratic element. This may have originally sprung 
out of the constitutional laissez faire disposition of the official 
classes, or it may be an expression of the national faith in the 
inviolate integrity of human nature when left to itself. At any 
rate, the magistrates do not trouble themselves with local affairs 
except where crimes are committed, taxes are to be raised, or a 
"squeeze" is to be extracted. The village elders are held re- 
sponsible to the Government for the conduct of their citizens, 
and they have complete control in all purely local matters. 

When once the Throne was convinced of the desperate condi- 
tion of the country, as it evidently was by the events of 1900 
and the subsequent settlement with the foreign Powers, it was 
natural that it should make a sincere effort to locate the cause 
of the nation's weakness, and to discover and apply the remedy. 
In 1906 the first imperial travelling commission was appointed 
to go abroad and to discover by personal investigations, conducted 
in the leading countries of Europe and in the United States, 
what is the real secret of the strength of those countries. The 
commission made its tour, and on its return reported that "It 
is the unanimous opinion of these commissioners that the back- 
ward condition of China is due in the main to the lack of con- 
fidence between the Throne and Ministry, on the one hand, 
and the masses of the people on the other." 

On February 18th, 1907, an imperial decree was promulgated 
in which occurs this remarkable language: 

"Foreign countries acquire wealth and power by granting constitu- 
tions to their people, together with the privilege of the ballot. Thus 
the interests of the Sovereign and his people are interlaced so that 
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what affects the one affects the other. It is necessary that we in China 
should, after careful investigation, prepare to imitate this constitutional 
type of government, and, while retaining the supreme control in the 
hands of the Throne, should entrust the administration of their own 
interests to the people themselves, through their chosen representatives." 

The decree went on to point out that neither Government nor peo- 
ple were yet ready for inaugurating the constitutional government 
for the nation, and that too great haste would only mean so much 
labor lost. The Government's programme of preparation was 
announced to consist in a reform of the official system, careful 
and minute revision of the laws, promotion of universal edu- 
cation, regulation of the finances and sources of revenue, reorgan- 
ization of the army, and the establishment of an efficient gen- 
darmerie throughout the Empire. When these things should be 
effected, then would come the time for establishing de facto a 
constitutional government. 

There was at least one man in China who took the language 
of this edict to mean something. Yuan Shih-kai, then Viceroy 
of Chih-li province, had the seat of his Government at Tientsin. 
He was a man of tremendous energy, of prompt action, and 
one of the most vigorous and influential representatives of re- 
form in the country. He is the man who was sent to Shan- 
tung as Governor during the troublous times of 1900. He received 
on his arrival a delegation from the Boxers, and patiently 
listened to their schemes for sweeping the hated foreigner and 
his following completely and forever from the land, a thing 
which they could easily accomplish since by the secret magic 
of their order all their followers were made invulnerable. He 
honored the delegation with an invitation to dine in company 
with some of the leading gentry of the place. After dinner he 
invited these men to explain their methods fully to the assembled 
guests. Then he adjourned to the outer court. "Now, gentle- 
men," said he, "we will put this matter to a practical test." 
The Boxers found themselves suddenly confronted by a squad 
of soldiers. It was in vain they protested. The word of com- 
mand was given, and the muskets disposed at a single discharge 
of the claims of the impostors, and from that moment the new 
Governor had the Boxer movement by the throat in his province. 

At the re-establishment of Chinese authority at Peking, after 
the suppression of the Boxer uprising, Yuan Shih-kai was made 
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Viceroy of Chih-li, which, as the province in which lie Peking 
and its busy port Tientsin, constitutes the most important vice- 
royalty in the Empire. His characteristic energy soon instituted 
important changes throughout the province, but more especially 
in Tientsin. Here he constructed macadamized roads, sewers, 
electric-light and telephone plants, laid water-works, and organ- 
ized and built hospitals, schools, museums and industrial ex- 
hibits. He established sanitary and public-works departments, 
and organized a modern police force. In order that his district 
and petty officials might be informed in the art of governing 
well, and in order to keep personally in touch with the work of 
each of them, he held periodical conferences with various groups 
of them in Tientsin. 

When the Imperial edict appeared ordering people and offi- 
cials to prepare the way for a national representative form of 
government, Viceroy Yuan accepted it as meaning what it said, 
and, on the principle that the only way to do things is to do them, 
set about to see that the Imperial order was obeyed in the region 
whose rule had been entrusted to him. He reasoned that the only 
way in which the people of the Empire could be prepared for gener- 
al self-government was by instituting carefully organized schemes 
of local self-government. He argued that people who could not 
conduct intelligently the affairs of their own neighborhood would 
never be equal to the larger and remoter responsibility of man- 
aging the affairs of a whole nation. He was convinced that the 
same qualities, knowledge, and experience which made men suc- 
cessful in caring for the public interests of their own localities 
would fit them for taking part in national affairs. And so he 
set to work educating his people and officials in the advantages, 
duties and methods of local self-government. After much pre- 
paratory work of instruction, he drew up a scheme of organiza- 
tion and finally, in the autumn of 1907, launched the thoroughly 
new experiment of municipal popular government in Tientsin. 
The municipality, as an organism, was unknown before in China. 
Sections of cities or parts of streets did unite for common 
protection against fire and thieves. But entire cities never co- 
operated in this way. Private interests were cared for, but all 
public interests were neglected. There was no such thing as a 
street grade, for example, because there was no one to establish 
it. There were no sewer systems, parks, water-works, street- 
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improvement requirements, or public fire departments for the 
same reason. The people had not learned to combine for the 
management of such public utilities. Large cities knew no local 
government but that of the district magistrate. Nor was it 
the business of the district magistrate to establish and regulate 
institutions looking to the welfare of the city as a whole. He was 
there to see that the laws of the country were obeyed and the 
taxes paid. Devastating conflagrations might rage and destroy 
annually millions of dollars' worth of property; but, so long as 
it originated by accident, as was usually the ease, a fire was no 
infringement of the law, and so did not fall within his jurisdic- 
tion. Moreover, by a very strictly enforced statute, every mag- 
istrate in China is an alien of the province in which he bears rule. 
No one is permitted to hold a civil Imperial appointment within 
the confines of his native province. This regulation is, of course, 
intended to prevent favoritism and corruption. But it makes 
it possible for a few unscrupulous but powerful gentry to manip- 
ulate the Government in their own interests by gaining the ear 
of a newly installed magistrate and preventing him from hear- 
ing the truth about the real needs of the locality. Things are made 
worse by the habit of Chinese officials of surrounding them- 
selves with a host of writers and runners through whom they 
gather most of their information and execute their orders. These 
men are open to bribery and may keep the magistrate, unless 
he is a man of unusual penetration and energy, completely mis- 
informed as to what is transpiring in the community. 

To remedy this state of things and to prepare the people for 
a national representative government the experiment in mu- 
nicipal self-government was undertaken at Tientsin. The scheme 
was carefully wrought out. It is clear that in its elaboration 
the most approved Western usage was followed. Yet it is not 
a mere work of imitation. The authors borrowed freely from 
Western sources, but with evident intelligent adaptation to con- 
ditions in China. A Municipal Council of thirty members, who 
shall hold office two years, is provided for. These are chosen 
by a convention consisting of 135 delegates, who in turn are 
chosen in a general election. A voter must be a male, twenty- 
five years of age, and able to write his name, occupation and place 
of residence. He must also be either a native of Tientsin or have 
resided there five years and have 2,000 taels' worth of property. 
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Opium-smokers, ex-convicts, bankrupts and persons insane or 
engaged in disreputable callings, may not vote. Yamen runners 
and writers, and all religious leaders, including Buddhist and 
Taoist priests, are disqualified as voters and candidates. A can- 
didate must be a qualified voter, and must be in addition a col- 
lege graduate, or author of some work that has received official 
recognition, or have property, or have been a director of a school 
or some public enterprise, or be an ex-official, or have official 
rank, or the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The manner of con- 
ducting elections, of voting and of counting the votes is all very 
strictly regulated. The Council elects its own officers, and makes 
its own rules of procedure. 

Great care is taken to secure the purity of the ballot Persons 
desiring to vote are furnished on application with blank forms 
to be filled out and returned to the local officer of elections. 
These papers give information as to the eligibility of the appli- 
cant, his name, age, native place, residence, occupation, financial 
condition and achievements. From the data thus obtained the 
Election Board makes out lists of qualified voters and eligible 
candidates. The latter is published for the information of voters. 
The former is for the use of judges of election. Each person 
entitled to vote receives a certificate which he exchanges on elec- 
tion day at the place of voting for a blank official ballot to be used 
in voting. Ballots that are illegible, or that contain names of 
persons not eligible as candidates, or irrelevant matter, or more 
names than are to be voted on, or which -are improperly made out, 
or in which a man votes for himself will not be counted. The 
ballot-boxes are opened and the ballots counted in public. Local 
election disputes are to be referred for settlement to the provincial 
Assembly when that shall have been organized (being meanwhile 
attended to by a bureau of self-government), with privilege of 
appeal to the Viceroy of the province. 

The Council holds two regular annual sessions of thirty days 
each, which time is subject to extension if necessary. Extra ses- 
sions of fifteen days may be called by the chairman at his dis- 
cretion, or when requested by the local magistrate or by one- 
third of the members of the Council. These meetings are open 
to the public, as a rule, but the public may be excluded at the 
request of the vice-chairman, the local magistrate, or ten mem- 
bers. The local magistrate may attend all meetings and express 
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his views 00, all subjects under discussion, but he has no vote 
in the Council, and his retinue may not enter the Council cham- 
ber. Officers and members may not be held accountable for views 
expressed in debate. During the sessions members are free from 
arrest, except with the permission of the Council. Members may 
not vote on matters which personally concern either themselves 
or their near relatives. All decisions of the Council are by a con- 
current vote of the Chairman and a majority of the members 
present. Its transactions are published unless some exceptional 
reason requires privacy. The members serve without salary. 

The duties of the Council are deliberative and legislative. Its 
jurisdiction is over the entire district and the matters with which 
it is concerned are the organizing of subordinate self-governing 
bodies in the city, -towns, and villages, the organization and con- 
trol of schools, water-works, sanitary and fire departments, police, 
public works and markets. It also assesses the taxes, passes the 
budget, and has charge of public property and funds. The police 
force is under the joint control of the Council and the local magis- 
trate. The Council may make requests of the local magistrate, 
may inquire into his acts and may even advocate the cause of 
private individuals before him. On the other hand, he or any 
citizen may make inquiries or suggestions as to the acts of the 
Council. 

To provide for and carry out the decrees of the Council an 
Executive Board is created. The district magistrate is ex officio 
president of this Board. A vice-president and eight other mem- 
bers are chosen by ballot by the Council from its own number. 
These are salaried officers, and resign their position on the Council 
in order to serve on the Board. They are elected in two classes, 
two years apart, for a term of four years. Relatives within 
five generations or relatives by marriage may not serve together 
on the Board. Members of the local gentry, or persons who have 
been prominent in educational or public affairs, may attend the 
meetings of the Board as honorary members. They have the privi- 
lege of the floor in debate, but may not vote. The chief duties 
of the Board are to secure the execution of all ordinances of the 
Council, and to make such collections and expenditures as the 
Council shall direct The Board appoints accountants and secre- 
taries as occasion requires. It has the right of review touching 
all acts of the Council, may ask that body to reconsider any of 
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its decisions, and may appeal from it to the provincial Council, 
and finally to the Viceroy. The local magistrate has a similar 
privilege with reference to the acts of the Board. The budget 
for each year is prepared by the Executive Board and is passed 
upon by the District Council. The Board submits an annual 
financial statement, together with all the treasurer's vouchers and 
account-books, to be inspected and audited by the Council. Funds 
appropriated to specific objects may not be diverted or trans- 
ferred. There is a monthly examination of the treasurer's ac- 
counts and his balance in hand by the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Board. Any shortage or irregularity discovered shall 
be made good by the responsible party, with the addition of 
twelve per cent, if the sum exceeds one hundred dollars. The 
defaulter's heirs are included in this responsibility. 

Three kinds of penalties are provided for various derelictions 
from duty on the part of the officers of the popular government. 
(1) The right of suffrage may be withdrawn for a period not 
exceeding ten years. (2) Fines may be imposed. Light fines 
of from one to twenty dollars are for errors of judgment. Heavy 
fines of from twenty-one to one hundred dollars are inflicted for 
more aggravated offences. (3) Expulsion from office is applied 
in addition to the heavy fine in all cases of intentional misde- 
meanor. Beceiving of a bribe in election is punishable with a 
heavy fine, expulsion from office, and being deprived of the right 
of voting or of being elected for not longer than ten years. 
These penalties are executed by the local magistrate. It is hoped 
that it will not be necessary to have recourse to imprisonment. 
For the present this penalty is omitted. 

In inaugurating the experiment in local self-government in 
Tientsin a variety of expedients were resorted to in order to ac- 
quaint the, people with the nature of the contemplated change. 
Picked men from different parts of the country were brought 
together and drilled for four months in the principles of con- 
stitutional government, and were then sent home to instruct 
their own people on the subject. Lectureships were established 
in various places where the aims, methods and benefits of repre- 
sentation were set forth. These lectures were published monthly 
in simple Mandarin colloquial for free distribution. Large 
placards were conspicuously posted setting forth the gist of the 
matter, also in colloquial Mandarin, so that they could be easily 
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read. The people were told that local self-government means 
power, intelligence and efficiency in attending to public busi- 
ness. In one of these placards which is before the writer the 
advantages of self-government are thus enumerated: (1) It gives 
the people the power of concerted action for the public good. 
(2) It provides for very free exchange of views between the 
people and the magistrates. (3) It secures to each locality such 
legislation and control as are demanded by its peculiar conditions. 
(4) It assures the distribution of knowledge as to practical af- 
fairs of government among all the people, and so among the 
officials of the future. (5) By the fostering of public spirit 
the whole nation will be cemented together into a grand unit, 
and so national greatness will succeed to national weakness. 

Such arguments addressed to the people of Tientsin and vicin- 
ity appear to have accomplished their purpose. The first primary, 
or popular election for choosing the 135 delegates to the district 
convention, was held very quietly and successfully on June 15th, 
1907. This convention met on July 24th, and selected by ballot 
the thirty members of the first Municipal Council of Tientsin. 
On August 18th, this first popular assembly ever officially con- 
stituted in China convened, and organized by electing presiding 
and other officers. Their proceedings were conducted with de- 
corum and under strict parliamentary rules. 

The wider import of this event should be noted. This is 
only an experiment introduced by the authorities with the avowed 
intention of extending the system at an early day to the entire 
country. The Tientsin constitution is a model which is to be copied 
by other localities. The Throne has ordered the local authorities 
in Canton and several other important centres to introduce the 
same system, following the Tientsin pattern, and preliminary 
steps have been taken to carry out the order. It is proposed as 
rapidly as possible to bring whole provinces into line, granting to 
each a provincial constitution, and conducting its affairs through 
a representative assembly. And it is entirely within the field of 
reasonable hope that within a very few years the final goal will 
be reached, — that the entire country will be organized on a con- 
stitutional basis, and all public policies determined, public utili- 
ties controlled, and public interests conserved through the delib- 
erations and enactments of a National Popular Assembly. 

0. F Wisneb. 



